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mother country.1 Many, however, were English merchants or their sons.2 It appears, also, that the boldest and thriftiest of the early Virginia settlers, whom the British Government exiled for political offenses, acquired extensive possessions, became large slaveowners, and men of importance and position. So did some who were indentured servants;3 and, indeed, an occasional transported convict rose to prominence.4               '.
But-the genuine though small aristocratic element gave tone and color to colonial Virginia society. All, except the *"poor whites/' looked to this supreme group for ideals and for standards of manners and conduct. "People of fortune . . . are the pattern of all behaviour here," testifies Fithian of New Jersey, tutor in the Carter household.5 Also, it was, of course, the natural ambition of wealthy planters and those who expected to become such to imitate the life of the English higher classes. This was much truer in Virginia than in any other colony; for she had been more faithful to the Crown and to the
1  Trustworthy data on this subject is given in the volumes of the Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog.; see also W. and M. C. Q.
2  Wertenbaker: P. and P., 14-20.   But see William G. Stanard's exhaustive review of Mr. Wertenbaker's book in Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xviii, 339-48.
3  "One hundred young maids for wives, as the former ninety sent. One hundred boys more for apprentices likewise to the public tenants. One hundred servants to be disposed among the old planters which they exclusively desire and will pay the company their charges ^ (Virginia Company Records, i, 66; and see Fithian, 111.)
4  For the understanding in England at that period of the origin of this class of Virginia colonists see Defoe: Nott Flanders, 65 et seq. On transported convicts see Amer. Hist. Rev., ii, 12 et seq.  For a summary of the matter see Channing, i, 210-14, 226-27.
- * Fithian to Greene, Dec. 1,1773; Fithian, 280.